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My  task  is  to  give  a  .general  ,discussion.  of  the  apiculture  of  the 
eleven  western  States  by  tracing  its  development  and  sketching  its  present 
status.   It  is  an  attempt. to  bring,  out  the  more  important  economic  problems 
and  to  identify  at  least-  some  of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  are  to  shape 
its  future  development.  ,.  Those  concerned  with  shaping  its  policy,  and  those 
actually  making  up  its  agricultural  population,  must  reckon  with  these  forces 
and  conditions  if  the  agriculture. of -the  region  is  to  have  a  satisfactory  and 
prosperous  future.  ■        .  ...  ■ . 

_ ...  ,■  ITo  doubt  'the  farmers  and  livestock . m en  of  this,  region  have  become 
conscious , -along  with  those  of  other  .regions,  of  'the  fact  that  their  business 
has  been  passing  through  a  series  of  major  changes  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  -  Probably . -they  also  have  been,  and  still  are,  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
reasons  for  these  changes  and  the  significance  of  them.   lor  are  the  farmers 
alone  in  this  uncertainty.   If  we  who  •  are  making  our' special  task  the  study- 
ing and  interpretation. of  the  economic  problems  cf 'agriculture  were  entire- 
ly clear  as  to  their  real  nature,  the  results  of  .our  efforts  would  probably 
be  distinctly  more  gratifying  and  of  great er  'economic  benefit . to  ..farmers. 
Baffling  as  these  problems  seem  to  be,  and  little  as  our  progress  may  appear, 
it  may  help  us  occasionally  to  draw  away  from  the  immediate  details  of  our 
work  and  to  view  its  .setting,  somewhat.,  at  a  distance  and  thus  in.  better  per- 
spective. ...   ...'• 

Por  this  reason,  I  promo  so  in  the  present  -discussion  first  briefly 
to  trace  the  development  of  -western  States,  agriculture  through  the  past 
thirty  years;  second,  to  -trace  in  more  detail,  -  and  in  terms  of  its  leading 
farms  and  rouge  enterprises.,  ..the  rapid  changes  of  the -past  fifteen  years  and 
to  try  to.  account  for  these  changes;.,  third,  to  attempt -a  look  ahead  in  the 
light  of  present  and  prospective  economic  conditions  and  in. the  light  of 
the  nature  of  the  land,  climate,  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  the 
region,  specifically  in  terms  of  its  most  important  lines  of  agricultural 
production;  and,  finally,  to -discuss  "some  of .the  more  basic  considerations, 
mainly  of.  an  economic  nature,  cf  importance  to  Western  States  agriculture 
and  hence,  of  .  importance  to  t  ho  are  who.,  in  one  way  or  .another,  have  responsi- 
bility in  shaping  its  future  development. 


THIRTY  YZAR3  OF  C2£OS2\^t  wlS'TMS  AGRICULTURE 

Tue  years  1900  to  date  have  been  selected  for  a  general  survey  of 
Western  States  agriculture  because  this  period  marks  the  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
resources  in  this  region.   It  marks  also  the  occurrence  of  certain  events 
out  of  which  have  flowed  and  are  still  flowing  far-reaching  influences 
affecting  not  only  the  agriculture  of  this  region  but  its  relation  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  of  the  world. 

Some  specific  elements  in  this  change  may  be  mentioned.   These  years 
have  marked  the  passing  of  the  old-time  range  cattle  industry  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new,  and  in  many  respects,  distinctly  different  program  of 
animal  husbandry  for  the  region.   As  a  counterpart  of  this  movement  we  have 
the  invasion  of  the  homesteader  into  the  old  range  territory,  bringing  with 
him  sweeping  changes  in  the  tenure  of  grazing  land,  in  the  economy  of  live- 
stock production,  and  in  the  intermingling  of  crop  growing  with  animal 
husbandry  activities.   During  this  period  alienation  of  the  public  domain- 
to  the  extent  of  2*44,082  square  miles  of  territory,  .lying  for  the  most  part 
within  the  boundary  of  these  eleven  Western  States,  has  taken  place.   An 
increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  crops  of  approximately  100  per  cent  has 
accompanied  this  expansion  in  the  area  of  privately  owned  lands. 

The  foregoing  changes  have  taken  place  mostly  within  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  this  region  in  the  territory  formerly  known  as  the  "cattle  country.1 
Changes  not  so  sweeping,  but  nevertheless  important,  have  been  taking  place 
in  the  Coast  States.   There  has  oeer^   a  further  substantial  increase  in  the 
intensive  and  extensive  farming  of  these  areas.   The  irrigated  acreage  has 
increased  considerably.   In  the  fruit  industry  the  exploitative  period  of 
expansion  ended  and  gave  place  to  a  better  adjusted  and  more  stable  acreage 
and  volume  of  output  based  on  the  most  suitable  varieties  and  the  adjustment 
in 'the  kinds  of  fruit,  grown  to  -the  most  advantageous  conditions  of  soil  and 
c limat  e . 

Turning  to  the  outside  influences  which  have  been  impinging  upon 
this  territory,  and  which  have  been  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
internal  changes,  we  may  mention  first  the  course  of  the  general  and  agri- 
cultural price  levels.   During  the  first  two-thirds  of  this  period  not  only 
did  we  have  a  rapidly  rising  general  price  level,  but  a  course  of  agricultur- 
al prices  which,  on  the  whole,  was  rising  more  rapidly  than  were  general 
commodity,  prices.   This  had  the  effect  of  placing  agricultural  producers  in 
a  position  of  growing  advantage  as  compared  with  other  producers.   The  re- 
sult was  to  stimulate  agricultural  production,  to  push  agricultural  develop- 
ment into  new  territories,  and  to  intensify  the  use  of  land  already  in  farms. 
This  movement  was  culminated  by  the  phenomenal  increase  in  prices  resulting 
from  the  World  war  and  our  participation  in  it.   luring  the  first  part  of 
this  boom  period  agricultural  prices  continued  to  gain  upon  no n- agricultural 
prices.   Eowever,  near  the  peak  of  the  cycle  this  relation  was  reversed, 
agricultural  prices  dropped  faster  and  farther  than  those  of  no n- agricultural 
commodities  and  have  remained  relatively  much  lower  during  the  agricultural 
depression  that  has  characterized  the  last  third  of  the  period. 
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A'cccir.pDrj'lng  these  changes  in  the  price  level  v;e  have  had  a  steady 
growth  of  population  which  has  tended  to  broaden  the  market  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  relatively 
prosperous  times  from  1900  to  1920,  but  which  failed  to  restore  agricul- 
tural prosperity  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  outstanding  event  for  this  whole  period  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  far-reaching  influences  on  the  agriculture  was  the  TCorld  T7ar. 
Hot  all  of  the  factors  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  recent  and  preseri; 
agricultural  situation  are  attributable  to  this  catastrophe,  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  agriculture  was  most  profoundly  influenced  by  the  war. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  European  war  as  it  con- 
cerns American  agriculture  was  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  industrial 
Europe  which  previously  had  furnished  an  important  outlet  for  the  surplus 
agricultural  products  of  this  country.   The  second  and  perhaps  more  last- 
ing effect  of  the  war,  so  far  as  its  influence  on  our  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  agricultural  policy  developed  dj   the  European  countries 
primarily  as  an  outcome  of  the  war  and  its  effects,   xlearly  all  of  these 
nations  have  settled  upon  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  with  reference  to 
food  production.   They  have  sought  to  encourage  agriculture  by  special  aid 
and  by  protection  such  as  tariffs  and  embargoes  which  have  seriously  hamper- 
ed our  export  tro.de  and  have  undoubtedly  reduced  foreign  purchases  of 
American  farm  products  below  the  volume  that  would  have  been  realized  even 
in  view  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  industrial  portions  of  the 
European  population.   We  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  some  of  the  more  spe- 
cific effects  of  these  conditions  as  we  discuss  in  detail  certain  elements 
of  western  agriculture. 

To  trace  some  of  these  changes  just  cited  in  more  detail  let  us 
resort  to  graphic  presentation.   Figure  1  is  designed  to  show  the  changes 
in  Western  States  agriculture  in  terms  of  crop  and  livestock  enterprises. 
There  has  been  0.  consistent,  although  not  entirely  steady,  upward  trend 
in  the  amount  of  land  in  farms.   This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  homestead  movement  and  the  tendency  to  supplant  the  pastoral 
regime  with  an  agricultural  one.   The  trend  of  increase  in  crop  acreage 
has  not  been  anything  lime  as  great  as  that  of  land  in  farms.   This  means* 
that  the  conversion  of  the  public  range  to  privately  owned  land  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  anything  lime  a  corresponding  transition  in  the  mode 
of  utilization. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  carves  representing  livestock,  we  note  that 
although  fcr  the  last  few  years  sheep  have  been  increasing  rapidly  in 
number,  the  general  trend  in  their  numbers  has  been  downward.   On  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  facL  that  the  number  of  cattle  has  been  decreasing 
in  the  late  years,  the  trend  in  cattle  numbers  for  the  period  as  a  whole 
has  been  upward.   This  mould  seem  to  indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  more  complete  utilization  of  livestock  growing  resources  with 


tlie  change  from  public  to  private  ownership  of  land.  This,  however,  is 
probably  iae  zo  one  more  systematic  use  of  the  grazing  resources  en  the 
Porest  Reserves  and  one  greater  production  of   supplementary  feeds  rather 

t nan  zz  any  bezter  azilizazizr  of  range  load,  as  such,  aader  private 
ownership . 

Pigare  2  shews  where  these  changes  have  dee::  tahing  place.   It  in- 
dicates the  increase  in  acreage  of  harvested  crops  between  the  years  150$ 
and  152-r.   If  ve  had  detailed  iafzm.aoior  for  laso  near,  such  as  the  193^ 
Census  will  nahe  aval  loll  0,  we  would  -probably  see  a  considerably  greater 
change;  since  the  increase  in  several  of  these  regions  would  do  shown  tc 
have  gone  a  long  -ray  in  the  last  five  years.   In  general  it  is  tc  be  a:  zed 
that  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  areas  of  comparatively  level  land 
suitable  for  the  a:  so  mc  o-rn  end  efficient  methods  of  dry  farming.   Eorth- 
eastern  Montana  and  northeastern  Colorado  are  one  two  outstanding  areas  of 
expansion,   perhaps  within  another  ten  years  northeastern  New  Mexico  will 
show  :.  similar  increase.   Increases  oat  side  ohis  Great  Plains  "belt  for  the 
most  pare  represent  an  expanded  utilization  of  land  under  irrigation.   It 
is  significant  that  the  dry-farming  territory  in  the  Pacific  parthvest 
shows  expansion  in  only  a  very  fen  counties.   Figures  on  the  total  amount 
of  land  in  crops  shov  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  increase  in  the  newer 
agricultural  areas  of, this  region,  the  heaviest  atiiizaoion  is  still  tc  be 
found  in  the  older  sections  represented  by  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and 
Willamette  Valleys  ana  the  Palouse  Country. 

Changes  in  the  price  level  are  graphically  depicted  in  Pigare  3»   1^ 
is  not  surprising  that  under  the  stimulus  of  this  poize  ~ovea.ent  we  had  the 
ropid  enpansicn  in  agricultural  oaopat  anion  re  salted  frzn  the  earpansion  in 
acreage  already  razed.   It  is  to  be  remembered  "that  expansion  was  going  on 
daring  these  sane  years  not  :nly  in  parts  of  zhiz  country  daz  in  foreign 
countries,  conspicuously  s:  within  the  territory  of  car  near  neighbor  to  the 
north,   hhe  big  stimulus  in  production  came  in  the  war  years  and  shortly 
thereafter.   Since  thai  time  there  have  been  both  ccntraczizn  and  expansion 
with  the  nez  resalz  as  already  noted. 

It  is  interesting  zz  trace  not  she  way  ia  which  the  country  and  the 
agricultural  public  responded  to  this  price  stimulus.   Demand  for  new  lands 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  manifestations  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
period.   From  I9OC  to  1Q10  there  was  a  heavy  migrati:n  from  the  upper 
Mississippi  "alley  to  the  western  Canadian  provinces.   Simalzaneazsly  there 
was  pz  swing  pressure  on  the  Government  to  release  for  settlement  new  tracts 
of  land  taken  from  Indian  reservations.   If  ziae  permitted,  a  most  absorb- 
ing story  could  be  told  of  the  cpeaiaz  for  settlement  of  tract  after  tract 
from  z's.s   reservations  of  the  two  Bakotas,  Montana,  and  other  Western 
States.   Some  reflection  of  ohis  movement  can  be  seen  in  Pigare  4  which 
shows  the  alienation  zf  public  domain  during  the  period,  in  terms  of 
original  and  final  entries  of  land  ":y  yavza  individuals.  The   fzgares 
upon  which  this  chart  is  based  exclude  oil  leases,  mineral  lands,  and  other 
grants;  they  thus  represent  as  nearly  a:  can  be  z's.e   results  of  land  hunger 
on  the  pars  of  those  siz._er  iirectly  or  indirectly  interested  in  agricul- 
ture and  animal  production. 
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ACREAGE  OF  FARM  AND  CROP  LANDS,  AND  NUMBER  OF  LIVESTOCK 
IN  THE  I  I  WESTERN  STATES,  1899-1929 
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Figure  I  -  This  chart  measures  changes  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Western  States 

DURING  THE  LAST  30  YEARS  IN  TERMS  OF  SHIFT  IN  LAND  UTILIZATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP 
AND  CATTLE.    INCREASE  IN  ACREAGE  IN  FARMS  HAS  OUTRUN  INCREASE  IN  ACREAGE  IN  CROP 
LAND  AND  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  DOWNWARD  TREND  IN  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  A  SLIGHT  UPWARD 
TREND  IN  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE 


ALL  HARVESTED  CROPS 


UNITED  STATES  NET  INCREASE  31,000,000  ACRES 
OR  10  PERCENi 


1H 


BASED  ON  THE  CENSUS 


Figure   2    -   This    map    indicates    the  geographic    distribution  of   the    increase    in   crop 

ACREAGE  SHOWN  IN  THE  PREVIOUS  FIGURE.    IT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  MOSTLY  IN  THE  AREAS  OF.  EX- 
TENSIVE DRY  FARMING  AND  HAS  COME  PRIMARILY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  FARM 
PRACTICE  AND  NEW  FARM  MACHINERY 
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NDEXES  OF   FARM   PRODUCT  AND   NONAGRICULTURAL  PRICES 
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You  will  note  the  cycles,  or  periods  of  peack  demand  for  land  as  re- 
flected in  the  curve  representing  original  entries.   ITote  particularly  the 
rise  following  1913.   This  was  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  320-acre  Hone- 
stead  Act.   This  necessitated  a  survey  of  the  land  suitable  for  filing  under 
this  act  by  the  G-eo logical  Survey  of  the  Federal  Government;  ~yj   192 1, 
193 ? 000 ,000  acres  were  designated  under  this  survey  as  suitable  out  less  than 
2-g-  mi  11  ions  had  been  entered  under  it.  1/ 

The  last  peak  was  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act  in  1916.  Un  to  1923,  31. k   million  acres  had  been  entered  under  this 
act.  2/ 

The  declining  rate  at  which  these  entries  have  been  made  during  the 
last  10  years  reflects  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  government  land  of  a 
quality  which,  under  the  most  optimistic  view  of  agricultural  land  utiliza- 
tion, could  be  considered  fit  for  farming. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  influences  affecting  western  agri- 
culture, particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  is  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  farm  technique.   This  includes  two  closely  related  developments.   The 
first  involves  the  working  out  of  methods  or  farm  practices  in  terms  of  im- 
proved tillage  processes  and  lower  costs  in  crop  production,  and  better 
methods  of  handling  livestock.   The  other  development  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
markable revolution  in  the  type  of  farm  machinery,  made  available  during  these 
few  years,  which  is  particularly  adaptable  to  large-scale  operations  in  the 
newly  cultivated  lands  of  this  region.   Bat  little  need  be  said  about  this 
subject  since  the  far-reaching  significance  of  this  development  is  perhaps 
obvious  to  everyone. 

STATUS  QI   THE  LSADIHG  FARii  ShTZEPHIS^S 

With  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  general  course  of  change  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Western  States  in  mind,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  import  cant  farm  commodities.   We  shall  take  first 
the  leading  crops  and  groups  of  crops  and  then  discuss  the  livestock  industry. 

In  this  treatment  the  effort  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  these 
enterprises  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  point  out  the  causes  for  their  devel- 
opment and  to  present  their  present  status  in  Western  States  agriculture.  We 
shall  also  seek  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  relation  of  each  enter- 
prise as  it  stands  in  this  region  to  the  some  lines  of  production  in  other 
areas  at  home  and  abroad:  that  is,  we  shall  seek  to  determine  the  competitive 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  producers  in  this  region  as  compared  with 
those  elsewhere.   This  is  a  large  assignment  and  my  limited  knowledge  of 
Western  States  agriculture  fits  me  but  poorly  to  do  justice  to  it. 


1/  Hi  board,  "A  History  of  the  Public  Loud  Policies,"  page  393 
2/  Op.  cit. 
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Let  us  observe   some  general;  considerations  with  reference  to   the 
agriculture  of   this  region,   particularly  with  reference  to   its  place  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  product  ion  of  the  country      It  has  a  total  crop  -area, 
according  to   the   estimates  for   the  year   1929?    of  33,260,000  acres;    or   9-1/3 
per   cent   of   the  total  for   the  United  .States.      The.  gross   value  of   its   crop 
production  for   1923,    the   last  year   for   which  the  figures  are  available,   was 
$l,281,3bb,000,  ...or   1J>  per   cent   of   the  total  for   the  United  States.  '   The 
gross  value   of   the   livestock  products  for   the    same  year  was  $763,050,000, 
or   12.3  per   cent   of   the  United  States  total.      Its   crops   ranged  from  the 
most   extensive,   represented  by  wheat   pro. 
to   the  most   intensive  ior eduction  of  frui' 


T7e  pass  now  to   a  discussion  of   the   loading  considerations  with  refer- 
ence to   the    specific   crops.      Tie  begin  with  wheat;    which  is  the  roost   important 
crop  of   the  region  in  terms  of  acreape   and  as  a   source  of   direct   cash  income. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  wheat   for   the    eleven  TTestern   States  for  the 
year   1929  was   1.1. b  millions,    or   19  per   cent   of   the  total   domestic   acreage. 
This  comprised  all  varieties  of  wheat,    including  Durom,  made  up  both  of 
winter   and  spring   sowing.      The  total  production  for   the  year  approximated 
180  million  bushels,    or  between  2  0  and  25   per   cent   of  the  total   domestic 


The  crop   shows  a  marked  upward  trend  in  acreage  as    shown  by  Figure  5» 
The  acreage  just   indicated  for   1929  represents  a  y^  per   cent    increase  over 
the  acreage  four  years,  previous,    and  a  23  per   cent'  iojorease  ever   the   Large 
crop  of   1919?   which  marked  the  results  of  war-time  conditions,   with  a 
guaranteed  price  and  the  patriotic   appeal.      As  compared  with  the  acreage  of 
these  States  in  the  year   1909  the   twenty  year   interval  -oarks  an  increase  of 
15^.5  per  cent.      This  .stands  against   an  increase  for   the  country  as  a  whole 
of  20  per   cent  over   1924  and  33  per   cent   over   1909 3   while  the  country  as  a 
whole   shows  a  decrease  of   lb. 4  per   cent   from  the  crop  of   1912.      Kie   sub- 
stantial upward  movement   in  the   last   five  years  has  cone  in  the  face  of   de- 
clining prices. 

More   specifically,    in  terms  of  the  changes   in  individual   States, 
note  that  Montana  has  increased  her  wheat   acreage  in  the   last   ten  years  by 
145  per   cent,   while  California  has   decreased  hers  in  the   same  time  by  37  •t+ 
per  cent. 

This  wheat   acreage   divides   itself  into   three  rather   distinct    sub- 
regions.      They  may  be  pointed  out   by  reference  to  J^gure  6,   which   shows  the 
distribution  of  wheat   acreage  for  the  country  as  .a  whole.      The  first   of 
these   sub-regions  is  that   of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  an  acreage  of  !+#5 
millions.      This  represents  a  modest  -increase.      In   1910   the  acreage  was  3*8 
millions.      It  reached  a  low  in   19I0   of  3.4  millions,   a  hign  in   1919   of  5.6 
millions,    another   low  in  1924  of  3.9,    and  a  new  high  in  1927   of  5.3  millions. 


As  to  physical  conditions,  affecting  the  production  of  wheat  in  this 
north-west  area,  we  park  that'  the  rainfall  varies  from  approximately  14  to 
22  inches  in  the  Pale-use  area,  which  represents  the  oldest  wheat-producing 
development  of  this  area,  production  here  has  "been  going  on  for  approxi- 
mately two  generations.   Here  natural  conditions  are  most  favorable  in 
regard  to  both  soil  and  rainfall.   The  newer  developments  represent  poor- 
er land,  particularly  in  terms  of  rainfall,  and  have  to  a  large  measure 
"been  brought  in  through  the  stimulus  of  new  and  more  efficient  machinery 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  higher  prices  at  certain  periods. 

The  situation  of  this  area  is  unique  with  reference  to  market  out- 
let.  The  long,  expensive  freight  haul  eastward  to  milling  and  consuming 
centers  presents  a  harrier  of  approximately  twelve  cents  per  bushel  as  com- 
pared with  similar  varieties  of  ITorth  Dakota  wheat.   This  condition 
results  in  forcing  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  this  area  upon  the  exxoort 
market.   It  will  probably  continue  to  be  an  export  area  for  an  indefinite 
period.   This  places  the  producers  of  the  region  upon  a  world  market  basis 
in  a  somewhat  more  definite  way  than  is  true  in  the  hard  red  spring  wheat 
area  to  the  eastward. 

The  next  sub-region  is  that  of  the  hard  red  spring  area  represent- 
ed primarily  by  Montana.   This  area  raises  a  considerable  amount  of  winter 
wheat,  but  spring  wheat  predominates,  and  its  quality  and  grade  compare 
favorably  with  that  produced  in  the  Red  River  Valley.   Indeed,  this  sub- 
region  (fig.  6)  is  merely  a  westward  extension  of  the  main  spring  wheat 
area  of  the  country.   Its  acreage,  so  far  as  the  Western  States  region 
is  concerned,  is  about  k.k   millions  as  represented  by  the  figures  of  1925. 

It  has  experienced  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  few 
years.   Here  the  effect  of  the  new  technique  has  been  most  manifest  in 
increased  acreage  per  ..an  and  reduced  costs  of  production.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  conditions  of  the  area  expose  the  producers  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  hazards.   This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
duction is  hard  spring  wheat,  which  throws  the  growing  season  into  a 
period  of  the  year  when  lack  of  rainfall  is  felt  most  critically  liy   the 
growing  crop.   The  wide  range  of  annual  rainfall  makes  crop  production 
extremely  uncertain  and  seasonal  losses  frequent  and  serious.   However, 
expansion  of  production  has  gone  on  in  this  territory  in  the  face  of  a 
declining  price  of  wheat;  which  indicates  that  the  experience  of  the 
growers  has  convinced  them  that  wheat  production  one  year  with  another 
can  be  made  a  paying  enterprise,   furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  some 
opportunity  for  further  expansion.  A  rough  calculation  based  upon  the 
land  classification  tables  of  the  Federal  Geological  Survey  indicates 
that  in  the  State  of  Montana  alone  it  is  physically  possible  to  expand 
the  wheat  area  by  something  like  300,000  acres,  or  19  per  cent  of  the 
1929  production. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  normal  conditions  the  wheat 
of  this  area  is  all  needed  for  domestic  milling  and  consumption.   Its 
nigh  protein  content  and  other  milling  qualities  characterize  a  small 


enough,  quantity  cf  our  domestic  production  to  Insure  for  it  whatever  bene- 
fit o^ay  be  derived  fro-  the  wheat  tariff.   Although  this  has  not  been  true 
during  the  past  season,  normally  there  is  a  considerable  margin  of  advan- 
tage "between  the  Minneapolis  price  of  this  wheat  and  the  Winnepeg  price  of 
similar  Canadian  product. 

The  third  sub-region  is  a  western  extension  of  the  hard  red  winter 
wheat  area  whose  center  is  located  in  western  Kansas.  As  vet  there  has 
"been  nothing  like  the  wheat  acreage  expansion  in  this  part  of  the  Western 
States  that  has  been  realized  in  Montana.   Referring  again  to  Figure  5?  ^e 
note  the  location  of  it,  most  of  which  is  to  "be  found  in  Colorado.   The 
1924  distribution  which  is  presented  in  Figure  6  is  out  of  date.   The  1929 
figures  show  approximately  2  million  acres  cf  this  wheat  in  the  States  of 
this  region.   Here  again,  there  are  vast  possibilities  for  expansion. 
Probably  so  far  as  physical  conditions  are  concerned  the  acreage  could 
easily  be  doubled.   The  hazards  created  oy   natural  conditions  are  something 
less  in  this  area  than  in  the  spring  wheat  belt  for  the  reason  that  the 
growing  season  for  winter  wheat  enables  the  crop  to  take  better  advantage 
of  rainfall  and  ether  weather  conditions  than  is. true  cf  spring  wheat. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  great  export  surplus-producing  area  repre- 
sented "dj   the  hard  red  winter  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States.   This, 
together  with  the  long  freight  hauls  from  the  producing  areas  to  the  mill- 
ing and  export  points,  gives  the  area  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  to  price. 
Here,  again,  however,  costs  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  maximum 
advantage  which  has  been  tahen  of  new  machines  and  new  methods  cf  production 
which  aave  characterized  wheat  growing  in  the  newer  territories  both  of  this 
country  and  abroad  during  the  last  few  years.. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  describing  more  or  less  the  obvious 
conditions  under  which  wheat  is  being  produced  in  the  Western  States.  It 
is  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  economic  setting  of  this  enterprise 
and  to  determine,  so  for  as  possible,  its  comparative  advantage  over  the 
alternative  uses  cf  the  land  in  the  territory  it  occupies,  as  well  as  to 
inquire  as  best  we  may  with  reference  to  its  competitive  strength  as  com- 
pared with  similar  producing  areas  in  this  and  other  countries. 

So  far  as  alternative  land  uses  are  concerned  ever  the  most  of  this 
wheat  territory  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  new  practically  no  alterna- 
tives.  That  is  to  say,  any  other  crop  growing  uses  to  which  this  land 
might  be  put  are  so  far  below  wheat  in  their  possibilities  for  returns  that 
they  are  practically  out  of  consideration.   It  has  been  suggested  that 
forage  crops  might  be  substituted  as  a  basis  for  livestock  production.   This 
runs  into  the  double  difficulty  of  reducing  the  acreage  capacity  of  these 
farmers  in  the  production  cf  crops  and  cf  shifting  them  into  lines  of  live- 
stock production  for  which  the  market  outlet  is  even  narrower  and  more  sub- 
ject to  violent  price  declines  as  a  reso.lt  of  overproduction  than  is  true 
of  wheat.   Ho  other  crop  enables  the  farmer  to  handle  so  large  an  acreage 
and  thus  have  so  wide  a  basis  for  returns  as  does  wheat.   Further,  in  the 
production  of  no  other  crop  available  it,  this  area,  is  there  opportunity  to 
take  similar  advantage  cf  new  methods  of  production  represented  by  the 
tractor,  the  combine,  and  the  new  tillage  machinery. 
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This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  the  new  price  situation; 
as  it  has  developed  during  the  last  twelve  months,  means  to  the  wheat  pro- 
-_dncers  of  this  region.   If  what  we  have  just  said  is  true  it  does  not  mean 
a  shifting  to  other  lines  of  production  .except  in  unusual  situations.   In 
fact,  the  farmers  can  not  shift.   They  must  either  stay  in  or  hack  out. 
That  means  that  a  reduction  of  wheat  acreage  is  likely  to  come  about  only 
through  the  forcing  out  of  groups  of  farmers  least  well  situated  as  to 
quality  of  laud  and  ability  to  produce  at  low  costs.   It  would  see..;  undoubted- 
ly true  that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  last  few  years  will  receive  a  definite 
check. 

The  other  side  of  this  question  has  reference  to  the  relative "competi- 
tive strength  of  the  wheat  producers  of  this  region  as  compared  with  those 
in  other  regions,  particularly  in  foreign  territory.   In  my  own  opinion  the 
wheat  producers  of  this  country  are  at  least  as  efficient,  and  are  so  situated 
as  to  produce  wheat  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  as  low  a  price,  as  are  those 
of  any  other  territory.   Further,  it  seems  entirely  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  present  extremely  unfavorable  prices  are  going  to  continue.   what 
will  happen  here  in  the  way  of  shearing  off  the  marginal  fringe  of  high-cost 
producers  will  undoubtedly  happen  in  other  countries,  such  as  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Argentina,   further,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  present 
world-wide  business  depression,  which  is  probably  a  major  factor  in  the 
present  unsatisfactory  wheat  price  situation,  will  continue  indefinitely.   It 
would  seen,  therefore,  that  the  outcome  of  the  present  price  situation  will 
mean  the  complete  shoving  out  of  the  game  of  some  ox  the  producers.   It  will 
mean,  of  course,  lower  profits,  at  least  for  a  tine,  for  all  producers,  in- 
cluding the  best.   It  nay  well  be  expected  to  bring  in  large  measure  its  own 
corrective  in  the  way  of  an  easing  of  the  situation  through  a  temporary  re- 
duction in  volume  and  a  better  adjustment  to  world  and  domestic  demand. 

The  present  situation  has  certain  lessens,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
wheat  producers  of  this  region.   In  the  first  place,  the  period  of  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  characterized  by  an  excessive  amount  of  obsolescence  of 
wheat-producing  machinery.   It  has  been  a  period  of  rapid  change  in  technique. 
With  a  fairly  satisfactory  price  level  these  costs  have  been  carried.   This 
can  not  go  on  for  the  future.   TTheat-producing  methods  must  be  stabilized 
on  a  lower  cost  basis  and  the  rapid  shift  in  method  brought  to  a  close.   TTheat 
farmers  can  not  afford  to  buy  new  outfits  every  other  year. 

In  the  second  place,  if  farmers  expect  to  avoid  business  failure  they 
should  exert  great  care  in  the  extent  to  which  they  bid  up  land  values  to  an 
over-capitalized  level.   In  the  third  place,  it  would  seem  that  these  pro- 
ducers must  form  the  habit  of  creating  reserves,  mainly  financial  reserves, 
to  tide  them  over  the  bad  years.   Bad  years  come  not  only  as  a  result  of 
low  prices,  but  as  a  result  of  low  rainfall;  and  regardless  of  cause,  re- 
ceipts are  likely  to  fall  below  expenditures  to  an  embarrassing  degree. 
Adequate  reserves  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  under  these  conditions. 
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the  wheat    industry  in  this   and    other   countries.     .2.  :  first    is   that   wheat 
acreage   is    likely  3    in  the    long  run3    tc    increase   in  the   newer  portions    of   the 
oountry  -riser  e  conditions    are  favorable   s:    its  production  under  w  ieve.  methods 
and  tc    ie3rec.se  in  the    older  areas  where   there   are  nore   weeds    and  nore   alter- 
native   opportunities,      rhe    second  is   that    aeesr   the  present    ii  sturbanc  s   Kith 
iss   rapid    changes  has    scnewhat    subsided3    ~e    shall   find  wheat   production    :::_:- 
what  r::re   definitely  adjust  ec  te    the   world   leeand  for  wheat    at    a  permanently 
lower  priee   level  with  :el::i:^   tc   Eiosi    ather   agricultural   and  :::v-s  sgrl  vv  It  ve- 
al  e:e_v:eisie:   than  has  characterized  the    situation    hiring   the    last   eefsse:: 


In  eve   foregoing    Siseussion    of   wheat   we  have   onxtted  one    ^salification 
tc    eve  general   assertion  Tl.ee    there   are   v:    available    substitutes    Is:  :  e    :  vv- 
petitive  advantage   is   likely  tc    enable   it    e:    :ee    e  part    :i   the   acreage  now 
ssvviei  by  wheat .      lie::  is    this    one    exception.      It  s  pre  iessi on  requirements 
ere    s:    nearly    similar   in    ev eve    and   sea.sanal    distribution  with   those   of   ve-:: 
that   they  nay  fairly  he   sail  e:    he   competing   :re;s.      The    gross  per— acre   value 
of   flax   since   i;l-    has   reverse  sd  si:  out   1;   per   cent    :.;  v.v   that    of   wheat.      Hever- 
thelessj    there  has  not    see:,  a  great    :e.:s:e"  for  flees  acreage   tc    increase   es 
the    e::;:::s:    :s    wheat    acreage.      Shis   indicates   ~-r~.   si:      production   involves 
s:.ee   tangible   :r   iveaveille    elements   that    :eess   is    relatively  less    desirable 
tc    s„e  farmer   in    e-:.~.-z   of   iss    greater    value.      Dhief    si   these    seems   tc    be   the 
greater   ev  veils   from  weeds  when   -wiv   is    on  old  land. 


flax  and  wheat   vvises    [or   rather,    changes    in  vesi:    of  gross    esve   values      in 
order   s:    see  how  much    :e    vr   additional    stimulus   e.  farn   r  eevss    have   tc    increase 
flax  acreage.      We  found  eves    is.  Hcntana3    which  is   the    :ve   important    flax 
State  for   this   :ssi:::.    there   is   a  vveeser   response    ~.z    favorable  vriee    changes 

During  eve  five-year  period  1J1J-1:1~.    the   average    annual    supply    :i 
flaxseedj    v..e::s:    and  esveive.    ir   eve  ll:is:i   States   was   42,200, OOC    bushels, 
while   the   average    er:v   was  1J  .2-1.1  '1   bushels   and  sis   average    siev   acreage 
2,SbG, OOC   with  s_s  average   "is-11  of    1.2   bushels  ~:sr   acre. 

~i:l   this   rate    of    v.  lesiv:.    auc    ?ith   oar  present    r  equir  e.ee:  s  .    we 
svvii  i:::v::.ss   flax  acreage   in  this    ssswsvv  by   31.5  l-er    cent    over    the   le-~~ 
'-12'   average   aereage3    or  1-1  7  million  acres3   without  putting   ourselves  upon 
an    exportable    surplus   basis.      _l:i:   would  be    equivalent    ~.z    l;.f   per   cent    :i 
the    .;ij-i;l~   hard   spring   wheat    acreage.      :ii:vvi.    vv.vvv    is    would   ssess 
that   here   is   an    opportunity  s      increase   the   production   of    :    v.-v  :e:;"  pro- 
tected 1;-   the  .il   and  thus   reduce    somewhat    sis-   acreage   of   a   low— priced 


three    .lives    ss    consider:      JPirst3    eiav  yields  have    ranged  :::.:  --.;    s:    ;.i 
bushels  per   eeve    hiring   the    last    ten  years3    which  .  sans    _-V.s.    given   e   vood 
yield3    ioiiestic   recjuirements    could   easily  be    exceeded  by   :v   acreage  which 
had  been  calculated  "oy   vsi::_-   se:  average  yield;     s.s:::i,    a  very  vwvsi   ex- 
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Figure  5  -  This  chart  shows  the  influence  of  new  farm  practice  on  Western  States 
in  wheat  production.   Up  to  1915  there  was  little  increase;  then  came  the  rapid 

INCREASE  OF  THE  WORLD  Wa R  PERIOD;  THEN  A  TEMPORARY  DECLINE;  FOLLOWED  BY  RAPID  IN- 
CREASES DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS.    IN  THE  LAST  PART  OF  THE  PERIOD  PRICE  RELATION! 
WERE  UNFAVORABLE  TO  WHEAT 


UNITTO  STATU  TOTAL 


Figure  6  -  Note  from  this  map  the  various  wheat  areas  in  this  region.   In  the  North- 
west and  in  southern  Montana  both  winter  and  spring  wheat  are  grown 
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Figure  7  -  Fruit  tree  distribution  reflects  the  influence  of  altitude  and  an 

OCEAN-TEMPERATED  CLIMATE.    IRRIGATION  ALSO  FIGURES  LARGELY   in  THE  LOCALIZATION 
OF  FRUIT  GROWING   IN  THE  V.ESTERN  STATES 


,ES£-J3-£S    ■.r.-^i" 


Figure  3  -  Vegetable,  grow  i  ng  is  a  minor  though  expanding  farm  industry  which,  likl 

FRUIT,  TENDS  TO  BE  LOCALIZEO  UNDER  ESPECIALLY   FAVORABLE  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS.    IT  IS 
IS  CONFINED  ALMOST  WHOLLY  TO  THE  IRRIGATED  TRACTS 
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tension  of  flax  acreage  might  -.veil  result  in  a  decreased  yield  per  acre; 
and  third,  increasing  flax  production  would  be  expected  to  resn.lt  in  lowered 
prices  and  should  domestic  requirement  drop  belov;  the  level  of  the  last  four 
to  six  years,  a  weakened  demand  as  well  as  an  increased  supply  would  tend  to 
loner  the  price. 

Under  tnose  conditions  and  nith  this  outlook  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  substitution  of  flax  for  wheat  to  the  extent  indicated  as  possible  will 
actually  be  feasible  tc  the  farmers  and  rill  materialize.   Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  matter  worth  serious  consideration  to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  northern 
portions  of  this  region. 

Fruit  Crops 

One  djc"  the  older  elements  in  the  agriculture  of  the  western  region  is 
the  production  of  various  fruits,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
figure  7  presents  the  geographic  distribution  in  terms  of  acreage  of  the 
nine  principal  fruits  for  the  census  year  192^4-.   It  shows  clearly  the  heavy 
concentration  of  fruit  production  in  the  irrigated  tracts  and  the  humid 
valleys  of  the  region.   The  localization  of  the  various  classes  of  fruits  is 
primarily  due  to  special  favorable  conditions  in  terms  of  temperature,  air 
drainage,  soil  texture,  and  slope.   To  be  sure,  favorable  conditions  which 
are  purely  physical  are  not  enough  to  localize  permanently  a  fruit  pro- 
duction development.   Freight  rates  and  perishability  have  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  a  number  of  incipient  developments. 

Apples:  This  region  has  only  14. 4  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  of  the 
country  but  it  figures  in  almost  as  important  a  way  in  the  domestic  and 
world  mar  "nets  for  apples  as  does  all  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
enterprise  is  on  a  highly  commercialized  basis  in  this  region  with  a  maximum 
percentage  of  the  output  going  into  the  channels  of  trade  whereas  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  a  very  high  percentage  is  produced  for  home  consumption 
and  fails  to  get  into  the  trade. 

Uashington  is  of   course  the  largest  producer  of  apples  in  this  region, 
its  trees  numbering  7  million,  or  over  33  per  cent  of  those  of  the  region  in 
192S.   California  has  4.5  million  trees;  Oregon  2.4  million,  Idaho  1.6 
million,  and  Colorado  1.2  millions. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  number  of  apple  trees  of  the  country 
between  1903-23  of  over  40  per  cent.   During  this  period  the  shrinkage  in 
the  11  western  States  was  31  per  cent.   In  spite  of  this  drastic  reduction 
in  the  number  of  trees  the  total  production  catering  into  trade  has  shown 
some  increase.   The  increase  in  yield  implied  by  this  situation  has  result- 
ed from  a  number  of  factors,  chief  among  the:.:  being  better  cultural  methods, 
the  elimination  of  trees  on  area.s  nonsuited  for  their  protection,  the  elimina- 
tion of  undesirable  varieties  in  the  better  areas,  ' hh  the  coming  into  full 
bearing  of  young  trees  from  previous  heavy  plantings  accompanied  by  the 
abandonment  of  older  and  less  productive  orchards.  All  of  these  develop- 

app. 
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It    a:~earr    that    the   period   of  rapid   and   ill-cons  ridered  planting 
earie  to   an  end   at    approximately  1910.      Since   :^i  adjustments    te    The  mosri 
favorable    eiencTiens    and  tc   the   best  neeh~ee    cc"   production  have   been   go- 
ir.g   steaiil;-  for~ura.      In. "nrr-er-er.es   in  packing   and  marketing  have    been 
considerable  .     The   trend  of   development    is    listinctly   in  The    cinecticn 
of   a  conservative   policy  ee   tc   planting.     The   rate    has    scarcely  kept 
race  with  the   necessiT;-  for  replacement.     Nevertheless,    it  has   probably 
been  hese    enough,    cons  ice  nine;  the    iemand   c:neice.;ne.     There    is   nc    oc- 
casion for   a  boom  and  evidently  no    great    ianger  that    nee   rill    develop. 
It   raay  be   said  that   western  ee-lse    ere  nore   than  hclcine-  their  place 
in  The   eastern  markets   and   in  The    export   trade.     This    is    indicated  net 
only  by  the   relative    price  thee   they  command,    but   by  The   volume   cf 
marketings   both   in  The    domestic    and   export    fields. 

The   following  figures  ""ill   give    some    inci^eeirne    of  the    growing 
importance    :r  the    export   Tree?    as    en   outlet    fox  r-estern   apples.     Ap- 
proximately  15   r  ~:~o   cent    of   the   hen-"    apple    crop    of  1 
~as   enccntec   in  the    season   1929-30.        This    eo: "pares 
14   in  1927-28,    and   IS    in  1926-27*        The   rrincirel  markets  to 
Areericen  boxed   apples    are     exported   ere,    in    nhr    of  th   in   i~crrT?n:e. 
~-r    at  Inicein   -  uhlch  takes    c"  cut   half    cf    our  boxed   apple    exports    - 
C-reer.",    eni    -':'..   r    countries    :c    north~e stern  Europe .     During  recent 
years   e  fairly   important   Tree?    in  boxed   apples   has    :e?n   f_--    loped  ^it] 
certain  South  Am  rican   countries,    particularly  Argentine    and  Brazil. 


California   is   by  fnr   the    leading  -estern  State    in  the 


production   ~r   peaches,    reporting   13.2  millions    :i  Th      15.6   mlllicn  r-e:h 
trees    :h   this    area.      They  are   te   be   found   chiefly  in   :h:-   Sacramento    nnd 
Sen  Joaquin  valleys.     Oth   e  States   that    hen-    developed   somewhat    in  the 
:h   inlTiTTn--  are   Colorado,   Utah,    and  Washington,   rith    approximately 
Dne-half   a  million  im:    sach. 

This  -Testsrn  States    dev   iopm  ne    represents    ~ele-   ?±  tut    l/6    cf   th 
ch    industry   in  the  Unit    3   States.     There    is ,    of    course,    e   surplus    over 
the    iemands    cf   the   "h:ure  States   population.     Some    :.c    ehie   moves    3ast- 
rard   in  eh     form    Df   fresh        acb    3,    but   the   bulk  he    it    ie   utilized   in  the 
canning   industry.      There   has   been  a    considerable    amount    :e   n .  —   planting 
:hininr  r    :•  ;:    years    and  the    output    cf   this    regioi    is    lik cly  tc    increase 
in  the    near   future.     Earlier  eh  ntings    ie  Th      eastern   e:neicn    :e  the 

.on   Dccasioned   losses    tc    th      grc  :  re   t    cause    ~e   th    in    sxtremely   eis- 
idvantageous    position  "ith   reference   tc    fr   ight    rates.      It    ~ould    se   n 
that   but    little    is  to  bt    lor      tc      e.       iking  "     eT    ;ee  States    agriculture 
more   profitable   bv  Th i     xpansion     f  the    peach   industrv. 


_    r. 


the    284. C   million  c;n   eh:    region   ee    e  -noli  .      .'.11  thrae    general  -renieei?; 
en:    to  I      Pound   ther    :    tl        juic      grapes,    raisin   grapes,    and  table    grar    5 
Th      growers    cf  _hie    ere;,   have   had   serious    iifficulty   iuring  the    past    f 
y   ars   from   c-v   rproduction   r:h   inability  tc    . e;  eue  Th'    market   beyond    cer- 
tain limits.      Th      -    tic    k  for  this    industry  seems    he'  i   ue   in  hi   -   3f   th 
L.-v;    el-n:lu.e   and  the    restricted    \   mand. 
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Pluns:  Here,  again-,  California  registers  ■mith  the  na'jor  pro- 
duction" having  20.3  million  tree's  out  of  the  28.5  millions  for  tho 
region.  This  enterprise  has  increased  steadily'  through  a  consistent 
groi.-th  for  tho  last  20  years.   In  1124  -those  "-estern  States  contained 
over  three-fourths  of  the  nation's  pluri  and  prune  trees.  .Data  ere  not 
available  for  the  pericd  since  1924  except' for  California,  -here  a 
further  expansion  of  approximately  3  per  cent  is  indicated  by  the  year 
IS  32. 

Between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  plum  and  prune  output  reaches 
an  export  market.  Southern  Europe,  particularly  Jugo  Slavia,  is  the 
most  import ant  destination. 

Citrus  Fruit:  Throe  classes  of  citrus  fruits  -  oranges,  lemons, 
and  grape  fruit  -  are  groxTn  in  this  region;  or  rather  they  are  grorn  in 
California;  tho  development  is  negligible  in  the  other  States. 


is  in  California;  most  of  the  other  tmo-fifths  is  located  in  Florida. 
The  elements  making  for  the  relative  competitive  strength  of  these  tmo 
regions  are  numerous  and  require  more  stud?/-  than  "as  possible  in  the 
present  connection.   Both  territories  have  potential  citrus  lands  in 
such  acreages  as  to  make  the  danger  of  overproduction  always  ore sent. 
The  vide  variation  in  output  due  to  seasonal  difference  in  weather 
contribute  to  the  hazard  accompanying  tho  production  of  those  crops. 

Oranges  are-  by  far  the  meet  important  citrus  fruit  in  the  Cali- 
fornia belts.  Florida  produces  90  per  cent  of  the  grapefruit  of  the 
country,  aehilo  California  exceeds  in  oranges  and  produces  practically 
all  of  the  domestic  lemons.   In  1924  there  aero  15.JB  million  orange 
trees  in  the  western  region,  15.6  millions  of  which  --ore  to  be  found 
in  California.   In  the  same  year  there  '-ere  3.5  million  lemon  trees, 
practically  all  of  ah  ich  were  in  California.  Out  of  a  total  of  over 
5  million  grapefruit  trees  for  the- United  States  for  the  same  year  only 
600,000  ':;ere  to  be  found  in  the  me  stern,  region. 

Th o  out  lock  for  the  citrus  industry  is  perhaps  not  better  nor 
morse  than  that  which  characterizes  the  f ra  it  industry  as  a  whole.  There 
is  constantly  the  danger  of  over-product  ion.  There  is  the  wide  range  in 
the  .annual  crop  due  to  favorable  and  unfavorable  seasons  mhich  effect 
vide  swings  in  the  price.  The  present  plantings  seem  moll  adjusted  to 
the  natural  conditions  but  there  is  the  constant  danger  of  no  a'  compe- 
tition from  the  exploitation  of  new  territory,  particularly  in  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Other  fruit  end  nut  crops  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  the 
Western  States  are  pears,  pecans-,  and  strawberries.   In  1924  there  were 
10.6  million  pear  trees  in  the  Western  States,  most  of  mhich  ^ere  in 
California-,  Oregon,  and  rTash  ingtcn.  There-  were  also  a  fern  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  pecan  trees,  although  this  industry  Is  practically  negligible 
in  this  territory.  The  strawberry  enterprise  occupied  23.3  million  acres 
of  land  in  this  region  in  192,  rhich  represents  approximately  one-eighth 
of  the  total  acreage  for  the  United  States.   It  also  represents  an  in- 
crease of  67  per  cent  over  this  region's  acreage  in  1909  and  86  per  cent 
over  the  acreage  in  1919, 
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Truck  Crops 

The  es.tinated.,area  of  truck  crops  in  1S2S  for  the  'elsvon  Western 
States  totaled  .to  557,780  acres  uhich  mas  slightly  over  one-fifth  of  the 
estimated  acreage  of  these  crops  for  the  country  as  a  -hole.  Lettuce, 
cantaloupes,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  asparagus  in  the  order  nanod  '-ere  the 
most  important  individual  crops,  occupying  from  60,000  to  128,000  acres 
each.  Eleven  ?ther  truck  crops  occupied  acreages  running  fron  2,000  to 
18,000  each. 

Figure  8  shoeing  the  distribution  of  vegetable  crops  for  the 
country  for  the  year  lS24shovs  the  localization  of  these  crops  in  the 
western  region.  For  the  vast  part  they  are  United  to  irrigated  tracts. 
Their  localization  is  due  primarily  to  special  favorable  conditions  of 
soil  and  temperature .  California  again  appears  as  the  chief -producer 
in  this  class  of  crops.  It  has  shovn  a  rapid  increase  in  its  acreage 
of  practically  ell  the  vegetable  crops  to  mhich  its  farmers  are  devot- 
ing attention.  The  growing  population  of  the  ""est  Coast  accounts  in 
large  measure  for  the  increased  importance  of  truck  farming  in  this 
region.  Nevertheless,  a  groving  volume  of  fresh  vegetables  is  moving 
eastward  from -this  territory. to  the  populos  centers  of  the  industrial- 
ized portions  of  the  country. 

Already  this  region  is  producing  vastly  mere  than  its  pro  rata 
share  of  truck  crops  on  the  basis  cither  of  population  ^r  of  total  crop 
area.  The  phenomenal  expansion  apparently  indicates  special -advantages 
in  spite  of  the  long  haul  to  eastern  markets.   It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by-- those  interested  in  this  group  of  farm  enterprises  that  there 
are  far  larger  acreages  of ': land  that  is  ideally  suited  to  truck  crop 
production  both  in  this  area  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  than 
are  needed  to  meet. the  present  demand.  As, far  as  possible  a  balance 
must  be  preserved  betveen  demand. and  production.  This  is  a  difficult 
problem  in  viev  of  the  vidoly  separated  producing  areas  and  the  lack  of 
centralized  organization  for  the -purpose  -of  promulgating  information 
and  coordinating  production  effort.  Under  these  conditions  truck  pro- 
duct ion  rill  ah -ays  carry  large,  risks.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  unusually 
large  returns  in  certain  seasons.  There  is  special  need  for  very  care- 
ful-planning and  tho  gauging  of  thu  volume  of  production  in  the  light  of 
prospective  demand  and  prospective  competition  from,  ether  areas.   The 
expectation  is  for  a  steadily  increasingly  demand  for  such  products  due 
to  significant  modifications  in  diet  and  the  normal  gro-'th  of  population. 

Potatoes 

There  is  some  specialized  production  of  potatoes  en  the  irrigated 
tracts  of  this  region,  mere  particularly  in  Idaho  and  Colorado,  and  there 
is  minor  commercial  production  An  the  humid  valleys ■ of  the  Northwest. 
Figure  £  presents  the  localization  of  this  enterprise.  The  land  devoted 
to  this  cr^p  totals  less  than  one-half  million  out  of  the  3.4  millions 
for  the  country  'is  a  rhole .  There  has  been  a  fairly  rapid,  'though  steady 
and  probably  rational,  increase  in  this  acreage,  particularly  in  Idaho, 
-here  conditions  seem  to  be  most  favorable.  Potatoes  produced  on  irrigat- 
ed land  apparently  are  of  unusually  high  quality,  commanding  a  distinct 
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POTATOES 

Acreage,  1924 
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BASSO  O/V  THE  CENSUS 

Figure  9  -  Potatoes  seem  to  be  a  cool-area  crop  in  the  Western  States.  High  qual- 
ity AND  HIGH  YIELDS  GIVE  THE  ENTERPRISE  ITS  COMPETITIVE  STRENGTH  IN  AREAS  WHERE  IT 
IS  FOUND 


Figure    10  -  Sugar-beet   growing    is  another    intensive   enterprise,    confined    in 
this    area  wholly   to    irrigated    tracts.      colorado  and    utah   have   long    led    in 
beet  production 
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PRODUCTION  AND  DEC.  I  FARM  PRICE  OF  POTATOES 
AND  INDEXES  OF  COMMODITY  PRICES, J8S0H929 
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premium  over  eastern  grown  potatoes.  However,  this  premium  narrows  as 
tie  Tre  s'fern  crop  'increases .  There-  is,  therefore,  a  definite  danger 
f rem  over -expansion  of  the  industry. 

Conditions  in  the  potato  situation  as  a  whole  are  of  interest  to 
those:  fanners  of  this  territory  -"ho  are  devoting  their  efforts  to  potatoe 
production.   It  is  a  product  easily  overdone  and  is  subject  to  violent 
shifts  in  production  because  of  the  factors  controlling  acre  yields  as 
well  as  to  ovor-and-under  planting  due  to  alternately  high  end  low  prices 
However,  the  trend  of  potato  prices  has  followed  closely  the  trend  in 
the  general  price  level.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  demand  for 
potatoes  in  .gro7;ing  less  rather  than  riore  elastic.  That  is  to  say,  the 
effect  of  abnormally  large  crops  in  the  reduction  of  prices  is  becoming 
more  and  more  accentuated,  probably  because  a  larger  variety  of  food 
products,  to  a  limited  degree  at  least,  are  taking  the  place  of  potatoes 
in  the  diet  from  other  than  pecuniary  considerations.  The  cutlet  for 
potatoes  is  airiest  entirely  a  domestic  one.  Although  the 'demand  -ill 
expand 'with  the  normal  increase  in  population  the  rate  of  expansion  will 
be  slow.  Neither  is  there  very  much  to  be  hoped  from,  an  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  potatoes  into  starch  and  other  products.  This  element 
in  the  present  demand  is  almost  negligible.  Another  item  of  interest 
to  the  potatoe  producer  is  the  recent  development  of  the  enterprise  in 
the  southeastern  and  south  central  States.  The  product  from  these  new 
areas  does  not  compete  directly  in  a  seasonal  way  with  the  potatoes  of 
this  region  but  they  have  some  effect  upon  the  market  nevertheless. 

Figure  11  indicates  that  potato  production  is  not  keeping  pace 
•"nth  population  growth  in  the  United  States.  This  is  one  indication  of 
relative  strength  in  the  position  of  the  enterprise.  As  compared  with 
such  crops  as  wheat  and  sugar,  there  are  less  evidences  of  overproduction 
of  potatoes  and  a  better  price  outlook. 

Sugar  Beets 

Sugar  beets  constitute  'another  crop  that  figures  prominently  in 
the  irrigated  sections  of  this  region.   For  1929  the  estimated  acreage 
for  the  region  uas  460,000,  or  64  per  'cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States.  Figure  10  shows  the  localization  of  these  specialized  areas. 

As  to  trends  in  the  acreage  and  production,  figures  indicate  that 
the  enterprise  is  fairly  permanent  in  Colorado  and  Utah  -here  it  has 
shown  a  steady  growth  in  acreage  since  1909.  Montana  and  rrycming  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  but  en  a  small  scale.   Idaho,  Washington,  and 
California  display  diminishing  acreages  due  probably  to  the  ravages  of 
beet  diseases. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  enterprise  throughout  the  area 
has  felt  the  retarding  effects  of  the  lew  price  of  sugar  due  to  recent 
expansion  of  cane  production  in  this  and  other  countries.  A  few  facts 
on  the  national  supply  of  sugar  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
produced  and  obtained  are  of  interest  to  the  sugar  beet  producer.  T"e 
consume  annually1  about  6  million  tons  of  refined  sugar.   Of  this  we 


produce    1  =  ::   millions   Tins.    :r   loss   ::.:.:.    :>ne-fQurth.     re   iring   in  from 
:'::■    insular   -.s:-;:::;;    annually    xbcuft    §  nillion   tons;     ~~:    is:s~rs   si-: 
rersainder  :::::!;'   fron    Tuba,    sriouhting  tc    approximately  three    nillion 
tons.      Of    -v.r    c.  :sn  ssi:   production  at  >ut    ":.-.   nillion  :.:.e    Is    fron  beets 
and   :':;    remainder  froni    cane,      is    the    beet    sugar  produced   in  _iss    country 
approximately  tiro-thirds    is    in  this    region. 

Figure    12   ;r    sents   the    course    :f   sugar  prices.     '":    note    si.    roc   at 
tendency  ::    ard   lorreT   levels,    ending   in  the   narked    iecline    :i   the    past 

year.      This    pric      curve    r   fie  :::    the      zz    :ss   of  a  series    :i    inr:l:;n:n: 
srhich  have   had  profound    influence   upon  the    siigqr  supply    :i   Tin   rrorlcl 
luring  :;.      last    isis      a   years.      7s,i:r  ::   the  "~:nii  Tar  the    —  :rls  ~nn 
s  tting    ilxiost    4£    por    sent    ni   it  s    sugar  supply  from  European   sugar  beet 
production.     77:  ""ni".  "~ar   greatly   curtailed  European  beet   production 
snd    l::i:n  the    movement    -f   its   sugar  r-ithin   e    very  narrotr  range    ~n  the 
continent.     The    result   sras   that    the    production    .:    :  ane   ~ss    greatly  stin- 
ulated   in   all  the    tropical   territory  favorable   tc    iTs    groirfch.     ~i~h  Tin 
close     :i   the   mar  tin     rehabilitation    :i  Znr:~    an  agriculture   began   and   it 
has    gone    forward  with   surprising  rapidity.     This    ':.-  =   brought    back   intc 
t]       rorld  :nri-:    s   large   proportion    :i  the    beet    snn"    output    that    charac- 
terized pre-rar  years.     This,    adde  i   tc    the    incr    ased     utput    :i    :  ane 
sugar,    has    given  rise    tc    n    condition   ~  i   a  .-runs    averproduction   :i   sugsr. 
A  'substantial   increase    in   vir    ioirestic    cane    production,    in-   primarily 
tc    the    liscovery   and   adaptation    jf  next    iisease -resistant   varieties,    has 
added  nc    little    tc    the   unfavorable    situation.     This   — ild   seem  ::  nean 
that    in    spite    :f   argple    tariff    _":■::      si    n   s:    far   ts   rsiis    are    concerned, 
::.-:   Aneriean   sugar   producer  ri.ll   encount   r   difficulties    isris.s  the    next 
i   w  years   until   a    r   adjustment    -;    production   tc    lenand   shall  have    t    ken 
place  . 

7    :  3    3ropa 

Under  fs    3    crops    nn-    included,    :  :~     in  t    arbiifcirily,    hay,    ;nsr 
corn,    grain   sorghums,    barley,    and   rye.     Figure    12    shoms    si.-    jourse    3± 
Jhange  in  tb      ac      iga  of      -  :i      i   these    crops    zr:r   17.    s  -    iat :  .      In  total, 
sin-    bcgu   -;    n.   area    :i   iz.cir,:::    acres    according   tc   si.-    estimates    for 
1&2S;    -n   almost    Icuble   th    s      i  sin    rheat    acr   ag      for   these    States. 
T:      tically  ii.i  million   acres    ;s    siis   total,    ar  -.77    aver  half    :i   it, 
is    ---'_-:      s  .— _■    :s  rhich   acreage   represents    a  very  extensive    use    :i   land 
bearing   an    sxtrej     ly  i:  sis    yield    :i   is     1.      7  -  si   y     ni    iorn   t  :  s_s7_-s .    the 
chief    ^oncentrat      i      Is    :i   si      s  igion,    occupy   approximately  half   as   much 

n-   nheat.      n::    is    i   urth    is  sir    list     s:i   less    than   2    ),0(X    acres 
and   has  1    3liniu      ns    acreage.      Jrain   sorghums    and  rye    are    :i  ninor 

rt-anc    ,    alt]     s  ;i    h  ¥ing    incres       '.   significantly    luring  recent   years. 

acreag  ~  s  :'.    I  by      icb      i    th   se    i      3    ;rcps    in  si;-    ::er    3d  under 

-    vi   ~    i  s    sh  — n   in  Figure    12  . 

7s-:     Turning  norr  tc    the    individual   i      •    crops   for   a  nore     iet.ailed 

discussion,   v      -"i:r:    consid    r  hay.        31    fcfc      -  :s   ag      already    .n- 

ild  hay   aereags     ~n  nost    :i  -ni?""    s'  ;    yield   per  s:rs 
-.ins   s:    tl      Unit    \   3tat        i-;:s-nss    Df  Agric  ilture 


estimates  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  eleven  rro stern  States  from 
1S21  to  1925  was  1.01  tons,  -heroes.-,  tame  hay,  including  alfalfa,  had  an 
average  yield  for  the  same  period  did/tons.  All  tone  hey,  including 
alfalfa,  had  en  estimated  acreage  in  these" States  in  the  year  1922  of 
0, 875, 000  almost  equally  divided  between  elf elf e  and  other  tane  hay; 
which  latter  included  clever  and  timothy  and' -clover  mixtures.  For  the 
nest  .part,  this  hay  represents  a  feed  resource  used  on  the  farms  whore 
it  is  gro^n  or  sold 'locally  for  the  support  >of  the  local  livestock 
enterprise.  There  is  a  considerable  commercial  movement  of  baled 
alfalfa  hay  to  city  markets  within  the  area  and  to  eastern  points.  No 
accurate  measure  exists  as  to  the  volume  of  this  movement,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  declining  in  importance  with  decline 
in  the  number  of  horses  in  the  eastern  States,  the  growth  of  dairying,  and 
changes  in  the  methods  of  producing  beef  cattle. 

Figure  14  presents  the  geographic  distribution  of  the.  production 
of  alfalfa.  Here,  again,  is  a  crop  which  folloi  s  quite  definitely  the 
development  of  irrigation.  It  is  van  important  crop  in  the  humid  portion 
of  the  Northwest  and  is  of  probably  growing  importance  in  certain  dry- 
farming  areas  -here  a  combination  of  crop  and  livestock  production  is 
developing.   Its  growth  for  seed  is  also  increasing. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  tame  hay  acreage  may  be  attributed  to 
the  following  influences:   First,  the  marked  increase  in  dairy  farming 
has  increased:  the  demand;  second,  the  increase  in  sheep  and  the  change 
to'-ard  more  intensive'  feeding  of  sheep  within  the  western  region  has 
increased  the  use  of  tame  hay; -third-,  with  a  grorth  in  the  cropping  area 
generally  alfalfa  has  b3^n  brought  in  as  the  most  effective  end  practical 
legume  crop  to  incorporate  in  the  cropping  systems;  fourth,  the  modifi- 
cation cf  the  production  of  beef  cattle  has  demanded  an  increased  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  for  its  support;  and  fifth,  with  timothy  hay  loss  in  demand 
as  horses  diminish  in  number,  the  price  of  timothy  has  declined  relatively, 
thus  stimulating  further  expansion  in  alfalfa. 

Ear ley:   Largely  because  of  its  adaptability  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions generally  existent  in  this  region,  barley  is  the  most  important 
concentrated  feed  crop.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  its  acreage 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  v"yoming,  and  Oregon.  Figure  15  iedicates  its  distri- 
bution in  1924.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  gre-r-n  in  Calif ornis  has 
regularly  found  an  export  market.  For  the   most  part,  however,  the  grain 
is  gro^-n  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 

As  an  element  in  the  crop  rotation,  barley  moy  be  c  nsidered  more 
definitely  a  competitor  for  oats  than  any  other  crop.   It  has  the  as- 
cenc,eiicy  ver  eats  in  this  region  because  it  has  shown  a  larger  yield. 
The  five-year  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  region  mas  1,2S6  pounds  of 
barley  as  compared  with  1,024  pounds  of  eats.  Add  to  this  its  superior 
feeding  value  for  meat  animals  and  we  have  ample  explanation  of  its  im- 
portance.  One  important  factor  is  the  growing' tendency  toward  the  fatten- 
ing cf  cattle  for  the  rapidly  growing  rest  Coast  markets  by  moans  of  a 
combination  of  alfalfa  and  barley.  Barley  has  taken  r   place  of  repidly 
increasing  importance  in  the  sheep  fattening  ration.  There  is  some  little 
tendency  to  oxtend  the  swine  enterprise  into  this  region  end  this  has 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  stimulus  for  barley  growing. 


Corn  is  the  next  in  importance  as  a  concentrate  feed  crop  in  this 
region,  its  production  being  most  conspicuous  in  the  eastern  portion, 
particularly  in  the  central  Groat  Plains.  Colorado  has  over  one-half  of 
the  acreage  for  the  entire  region.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  corn  acreage  coning  with  the  growth  of  the  general  drop  acreage. 
This  increase  has  not  continued  at  its  original  pitch,  however,  inasmuch 
as  the  Imitations  of  the  region  as  to  growing  conditions  have  nade 
themselves  felt.  As  corn  is  a  long-growing  season  crop  and  requires  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  and  does  best  in  relatively  high  temperatures, 
it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  of 
the  region.  These  conditions  are  characterized  by  limited  rainfall, 
a  short  growing  season,  and  a  daily  temperature  -range  unfavorable  to  the 
best  growth  of  the  corn  plant.  To  a  large  extent  it  figures  as  a  com- 
bination grain  and  roughage  crop  to  supplement  other  feeds  in  the  dairy 
ration. 

Oats  production,  which  amounted  in  1C0S  to  1,820,000  acres,  is 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  region.  It  occupies 
a  fairly  important  place  in  such  territory  as  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
has  made  some  headway  in  the  spring  wheat  portions,  particularly  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Grain  sorghums  have  cone  into  the  southwestern  portion  of  this 
region  within  recent  years  as  a  rather  significant  source  of  concentrated 
feeds.  Their  acreage  increased  somewhat  rapidly  at  first  but  during  the 
last  few  years  has  shown  some  decline.  The  development  seers  not  to  have 
gone  as  rapidly  as  was  expected. 

This  decline,  or  failure  to  fulfill  expectations,  is  probably  due 

in  some  degree  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  and  the  major 
attention  r-hich  that  crop  has  received  during  the  last  few  years.  T:rhen 
the  need  of  more  caro:9ily  worked  out  rotations  in  the  winter  -heat  region 
becomes  more  apparent  and  particularly  with  the  continued  low  price  of 
wheat  T-hich  it  seems  — e  way  expect,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  con- 
siderably larger  portions  of  the  present  cultivated  area  in  this  terri- 
tory than  is  true  at  present  will  be  devoted  to  these  crops. 

The  foregoing  presentation  of  the  feed  resources  of  the  territory 
does  not  take  into  account  one  very  important  feed  resource  -  pasture 
and  grazing  lands.  This  is  a  subject  too  broad  to  be  treated  in  this 
paper.   Its  importance  should  not  be  minimized,  however,  for  around  it 
turn  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  the  livestock  industry  of 
this  region. 

Livestock 

The  feeds  discussed  above  have  been  increasing  in  quantity  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  This  increase  is  creating  a  basis  for  a  chan 
and  expanding  livestock  industry. 

Profound  changes  have  taken  place -in  this  industry  in  the  eleven 
Test.-rn  States.  At  least  two  important  influences  were  back  of  these 
changes.  The  first  influence  included  the  changes  in  the  tenure  of  graz- 
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Figure    12  -  The  wholesale    price    of  sugar   was  remarkably   stable    from    1900  to  the 
outbreax  of  the  world  war.     the  post-war  trewo   is  btstssctly   downward 


ACREAGE  OF  FEED  CROPS  IN  THE  1 1  WESTERN  STATES,  1 90Q-I929 
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Figure    13  -  There  was   a   remarkable    increase    in   the   acreage   of   hay    in   the  Western 
States   between    1908  and    1919.      Almost   90   per  cent    of   th?s   tame   hIv   acreage"! 
:i:.V:FALFA'     Corn  has  C0ME  T0    8E   as    ,mportant  *    concentrate  re^  crop  tNTH?s 
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Fiqure  14  -  Distribution  of  alfalfa  in  this  region  is  general,  yet  alfalfa  is  grown 
for  the  most  part  on  irrigated  land.  it  is  coming  to  have  considerable  place  in  dry 
farming   territory  as  a   source  of  both  hay   and   seed 


Figure    15  -  The   barley   crown    in   California    is    of  high    quality    and  much    of   it    is 

EXPORTED     FOR     MALTING.        ELSEWHERE     IN     THE     REGION     BARLEY     IS     GFOWN     ALMOST     EXCLUSIVE- 
LY    FOR     FEED 
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ing.land  brought  about  by'-rthe  invasion  of  the  homesteader  and  the  con- 
version of  vest  areas  of  the  public  domain  from  public  ownership  and 
use  in  common  to  private  property  and  use  In  severalty  either  under  o^wier- 
ship  or  rental.  The  second  influence  is,  of  course,  an  accompaniment  of 
the  first.   It  is  the  invasion  of  the  grazing  and  range  country  by  the 
agricultural  industry  as  such.   Other  influences  are  at  work,  such  as 
the  development  of  non-agricultural  industries  in  certain  parts  of  the 
territory  whidh  has  brought  a  substantial  increase  in  the  non-agricultural 
population  creating  new  food  demands  and  realigning  the  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.   This  has  been  particularly  mani- 
fest in  its  influence  en  the  nature  of  the  cattle  industry,  putting  great- 
er emphasis  on  dairying  and  changing  the  type  and  the  production  processes 
of  cattle.   It  has  also  led  to  increasing  emphasis  on  hog  production. 
Like-vise,  it  has  changed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  nature  of  the  sheep 
industry  from  much  emphasis  on  wool  to  much  emphasis  on  meat;   which  change 
has  been  accompanied  oh  the  whole  by  a  downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  region.' 

Lot  us  trace  the  nature  and  the  effect  of  some  of  these  changes. 

The  changes  in  the  tenure  of  range  land,  accompanied  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  forest  reserves  and  the  censumating  of  systems  of  grazing 
control  within  these  reserves,  have  served  to  reduce  the  losses  in  range 
livestock  production.  They  have  done  this  first  of  all  by  inducing  a 
greater  amount  of  care  in  the  growing  of  stock.  Losses  from  storms  have 
been  reduced  greatly  through  more  care  and  more  winter  feeding  rhich  have 
resulted  from  the  development  of  agriculture  in  and  adjacent  to  range 
territory.  This  change  has  meant*  on  the  rhole  a  greater  total  feed-pro- 
ducing utilization  of  the  land*,   In  many  cases  the  carrying  capacity  of  a 
given  acreage  has  been  increased  many  fold  by  the  addition  of  labor  and 
other  expense  incident  to  the  substitution  of  cultivated  crops  for  native 
r  an ge  ve  ge t  at  i  on .  . 

That  there  continue  to  be  major  problems  in  the  utilization  of 
grazing  land  is  obvious.  There  is  still  a  lack  of  control  in  the  use  of 
grazing  land.  rliereas  formerly  overstocking  of  the  public  ranges  consti- 
tuted a  major  problem,  now  the  short  and  uncertain  nature  of  tenure  with 
which  the  ranchman  is  faced  leads  him  to  over-graze  the  holdings  which 
he  has  this  year  but  may  hot  have  next  year.   For  the  western  grazing 
industry  as  a  whale  there  is  probably  no  more  important  problem  than  that 
of  the  tenure  of  grazing  land. 

Not  only  has  the  sheep  industry  changed,  but  cattle  for  meat  are 
being  grown  in  a  different  way.   There  is  a  larger  amount  of  finishing 
because  there  are  more  people  to  be  supplied  with  meat  from  animals  pro- 
duced wholly  within  this  region.   More  and  more  the  cattle  of  the  ranges 
are  being  finished. upon  feeds  produced  in  the  area  rather  than  upon  Corn 
Selt  feeds.  Great  market  and  slaughter  centers  have  been  established  in 
our  largo  Pacific  Coast  cities  and  the  movement  eastward  is  at  least  be- 
ginning to  give  way  to  a  movement  westward  of  cattle  from  the  Groat  Plains 
and  mountain  grazing  grounds.  This  is  a  significant  movement  and  one 
which  may  well  be  watched  by  those  interested  in  r"estern  States  livestock 
economy. 
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Figure    16'-   Cattle    are   to   be    found    fairly   evenly  distributed   over   the  entire 

WESTERN    REGION.        THEY    ARE     AN      IMPORTANT     SOURCE     OF    FARM     INCOME     IN    THE     ARID,     HUU1D 
AND     IRRIGATED     AREAS.        Th  I  S    MAP    SHOWS     THE    DISTRIBUTION     OF     BOTH    BEEF    ANB    DAIRY 
CATTLE 


Figure    17  -  Sheep   localization    is   determined    by   two   types   of   feed   com»iTi»n»: 

GRAZING  AND  INTENSIVE  FEEDING.  DURING  THE  30  YEARS  UNDER  C ONI I  DEBA? %  © N ,  Tlftff  ft- 
MOUNT  OF  SHEEP  A  NO  LAMB  FEEDING  IN  THE  REGION  HAS  CROWN  REMARKABLY,  ACC0M*A«»f# 
BY     CONSIDERABLE     SHIFT     FROM    WOOL     TYPE    TOWARD    MUTTON     TYPE     BREEDS 
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ALL  CATTLE  IN  THE  1 1  WESTERN  STATES,  1900-1930,  BY  STATE  GROUPS 
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Figure    18   -   Change    in    number    of  cattle    has    been    much   greater    in   Great    Plains   Sta.tes 

THAN  IN  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  REGION.    ThERE  HAS  BEEN  A  DOWNWARD  TREND  IN  NUM- 
BERS OF  CATTLE   IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  REGION,   SINCE   1918 


ALL  SHEEP  IN  THE  1 1  WESTERN  STATES,  1900-1930,  BY  STATE  GROUPS 
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Figure    19   -   The    downward  trend    in   number    of  sheep    in  the  Western   States   during 

THE  PAST  30  YEARS  IS  PRIMARILY  DUE  TO  REDUCTION  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  STATES.  IT 
IS  HERE  THAT  DRY  FARMING  HAS  MADE  ITS  GREATEST  ADVANCE.  SINCE  1922  THE  NUMBER 
OF  SHEEP  HAS  BEEN  RISING  AND  HAS  REACHED  A.  POINT  AT  WHICH  PRICES  ARE  SERIOUSLY 
AFFECTED 
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The  iips  and  downs  in  cattle  and  sheep  nay  be  traced  through  a 
series  of  charts,  the  first  of  ^hieh  is  Figure  18,  which  shoY/S  the 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  range's  for  this  territory  by  3rears  fron 
1900  to  192Q  for  the  region  as  a  whole  and  by  sub -divisions .  Figure  19 
shows  sinilar  data  for  sheep.  These  charts  show  that  both  of  these 
classes  of  livestock  are  subject  to  remarkable  changes -in  the  volume  of 
their  production.  Ln   interesting  thing  is  that  the  cycles  represented 
tend  to  moYe  in  an  inverse  way;  that  is,  when  sheep  are  in  the  ascendency, 
cattle  are  in  a  decline.  This  reflects  a  prevailing  mode''- of  reaction  on 
the  part  of  ranchers  which  has  its  counterpart  in  similar  reactions  YTith 
the  producers  of  feed  crops  and  livestock  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country.   It  is  that  of  going  to  extremes  in  shifting  their  production 
in  response  to  high  and  low  prices  0  First  there  is  a  period  of  unusually 
favorable  sheep  prices,  while  cattle  prices  are  not- so  good.  Many  go  out 
of  cattle  and  rush  into  sheep  with  the  inevitable  result  of  an  over- 
supply  of  sheep  and  declining  prices  such  as  we  are  having  now.   Cattle 
are  then  the  only  thing  to  grow  and  history  repeats  itself  in  terms  of 
that  enterprise.   Just  now  the  number  of  cattle  is  low  and  the  number  of 
sheep  is  enbar as singly  large. 

This  competition  is  brought  cut  in  another  ^Tay  by  Figure  20,  which 
sho-s  on  tbhe  same  basis  and  for  the  same  years  the  relation  of  the  number 
of  cattle  to  the  number  of  sheep  in  terms  of  animal  units,  the  curves 
being  plotted  to  show  the  proportion  that  sheep  made  up  each  year  of  the 
total  number  of  animal  units  in  the  region.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many 
areas  sheep  and  cattle  are  sharp  competitors  for  feed  and  grazing.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  the  situation  is  that  the  competitive  forces  work 
themselves  out  so  awkwardly  and  result  in  such  a  poor  balance  between 
these  t^o  classes  of  livestock.  To  be  sure,  the  farmers  of  this  region 
are  responsible  in  only  a  minor  may,  particularly 'w it h  reference  to  cattle. 
There  is  need  of  a  more  careful  study  of  the  relative  demands  for  the 
products  of  these  two  classes  and  of  a  more'  careful  adjustment  of  thier 
production  not  only  to  these  demands  but  to  the  resources  upon  which  they 
are  produced. 

In  many  situations  there  is  a  supplementary  as  well  as  a  competitive 
relation  between  sheep  and  cattle.  Most  profitable  utilization  of  certain 
arazing  lands  can  be  realized  only  by  a  combination  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  several  ^estern  States, 
is  trying  to  determine  under  what  conditions  this  combined  grazing  program 
is  most  feasible  and  in  -hat  proportions  these  two  classes  of  livestock 
should  be  combined. 

The  V.Testern  livestock  ran  should  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
regional  competition  affecting  the  industry.   Rather  fundamental  changes 
are  in  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  country  which  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant and  probably  permanent  effect  upon  the  livestock  industry  here.  The 
exploitation  of  high  yielding  grain  lands  in  the  Corn  end  ""heat  Belts  for 
two  generations  or  longer  is  making  its  effects  evident  in  exhausted 
fertility  and  growing  difficulty  with  weeds  and  plant  diseases.  This 
calls  for  seme  significant  changes  in  cropping  systems.   It  means  first 
of  all  o  swing  toward  legume  crops  to  be  used  for  restoring  fertility  as 
well  as  to  help  in  the  combatting  of  weeds  and  diseases.  This  inevitablv 
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i~:ri2r-s   the    potential   ?:  sttle-pr :  V.:  :ir.i-   :~va:i~7-   of  these    lands,    alrea< 
s upplyi ng   the    bulk  cf  the    Battle    for   the    ^r;:.::;-.      It   :.:-ii5   that   tL:_- 
rffTige    territory  : -."  y  have    3  less    adequate    sutlet    for   their   5T::J:-r   and 
feeder    cattle    in  these   regions   than  they  have    snjoyed   in   the    past    becaui 
e ic  re    and       *  r  3      the       jl  li  "    t  -  1—    f c  1      r  ~    ar  3   t  ~  in  r  —  ]    sr  —  their     ~ n    2  at —  1 
:n  t:::    :7:;_r  hand,    there    if   the    1:-:-  lopeaont    already   cited   -   2   growing 
i^n^-ni  fzr   :■--.-.'__    frcn  the   ranees   tc   be  oovec]  sestwrd  tc    supply  neat   f 
the    rapidly   increasing  population   in  the  Test    3oast    sities.      Incidental! 
ievalopnients    that   ]ir_T-    : :  :~   ".airing  ~L-~. ::    'Tithin  the    range   territory  it— 
£    If  are    increasing  thr*    Local    lerand    f  r  noat    and   thus    tl      1 — 1  slaueh" 


us  :;\t>  been  :r':i::.:  have  brought  ir.irying  tc  ~  position  of 
inportance  in  rlii;  region,  Phe  rapid  srorijh  in  population  i 
primary    fact    r    in    Extending   the    ienand   for    lairy  products     i 


valleys,    particularly   in  the    coast   States.      [There,  is    a   sparse    production 
::    crean,    iestined  for  butter   produetioi    in    ceutralizer  plants,   rhich 
characterises    sane    portions    :1  _i_:     iry-farning  territory.     ?I      --  -- ,    z'zi; 
is    an   alnc  ~t   negligible    i    -  !:-_  it  beside   the  nore    intensive    phase    tc    be 
found   in  the   r~illaiaette  Valley  and   other   areas    ^-special!"  ~?11  fitted   tc 

aE    iQf^ajio    iustifies    mir  ~ril~~  ii   ~"    ?se    z\~~~~~    3    areas« 

Out  :I  Bl,©8'  ,00C  nil:  sous  and  heif,  rs  ::  the  farr  in  the  United 
r:-:  5  a  January  1,  1C2S,  as  "ir:  by  the  D".  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cul^ure,    :i:  western  States   had   2,500,00C    3T    g    per    cent.      :i   heif    rs    ::-_.- 

united  States    Df  rhich  this    region  had  45C,00C    or  10ir  per    sent,     The 
number    ~z'    ?:-=    zm  fanas    in  this    region   ir_:r    ise  I   TT   per    cent    :    traea  1Q0S 
and  Hi:.       At    the    seoe    tine   the   total  population   of  the    area   in:r::;r 

Phis    r  narkable    increase    in  western  states   population,    lue    prinari 
I7  t:    -.'..  ~   l::r  :n7    ::    the    Pacific    ]    ast    cities,    has  been   a    saving 

slersent    in  th      lairy  situation  in  the  western  States.     The    ieriand   for 
fluid  oilk  has    incr    as    .".   probably  nore    rapidly  than  t  opuJati  on   and  the 
-    gion  itself  has   1  virtual  monopoly   on  the    production  of  this    supply, 

^-use     ::    th.    \:    at     list    ac    3  tc    3th  r    lairy-producing   regions    and   the 
transportation    iifficulti^s    ir zz l-ntal  z:    z'zzz    "istanct    and  the   countain- 
ous    TvrriT'r;'    :~~   r     ~    ich    trans  1    rt    tiois    lines   run.     Th   5:    sars   barriers 
operate   rith    2   ::r_:.   rabl      effectiveness     in  th2    case    of   :"jtt-t    and    other 
l^i-py  products.     By  '  ~~~   of   illustrating   this    situation   it  d  y  ":      cited 
t    at    Id    1 .  ".    less    than   t-  -    at    ::    th     imtt    r  r    jeived    at    z:~   "hole- 

s    i-   :     rk   ts    of  San  Franciscc    can     frcr  States    >utside    this    ::jl:-    and 
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SHEEP:  PERCENTAGE  OF  SHEEP  AND  ALL  CATTLE 
ANIMAL  UNITS,  BY  AREAS,  1900-1930 


//  Western  States 
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Figure   20   -  This   chart  shows   the  way    in  which  the  relative   num- 
bers    OF    SHEEP     AND    CATTLE     IN     THIS    REGION     CHANGE.        SHIFTS     IN    PRO- 
DUCTION   RATIOS     BETWEEN     CATTLE    AND    SHEEP     GO    TOO     FAR    AND    LEAD    TO 
OVERPRODUCTION     OF     FIRST    ONE     AND    THEN     THE     OTHER     CLASS     OF    LIVE- 
STOCK.^    Just   now   cattle   are    few    and   sheep  numerous,    relatively 
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COWS  MILKED 
Number  on  Farms.  1924- 
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Figure  21  -  Dairy  cows  are  to  3E  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  general  prox- 
imity TO  CENTERS  OF  POPULATION.   HUMID  AREAS  NEAR  THE  COAST  AND  IRRIGATED  TRACTS 
ARE  UTILIZES  IN  PART  FOR  THE  GROWING  OF  DAIRY  FEEDS.    IN  SUCH  AREAS  DAIRYING 
MUST  COMPETE  WITH  THE  MORE  INTENSIVE  ENTERPRISES  SUCH  AS  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
GROW  I NG 


COWS  AND  HEIFERS  ON  FARMS.  KEP"  FOR  MILK 
Change  in  Number  Jan.  I.  1920 -Jan.  I,  1925 


FicuRt   22    -   Dairying    increased    in    all    the  Western    States   between    1920    ano    1925,    though 
not    so   considerably    as    it    did    in   the    Upper   Mississippi    Valley.      Note   the   decrease    in 
number    of    cows    in   the    South    and    in    New   England 
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only  15   per   sent   of  the    chess©;.'    Similar  receipts   at   Los  Angslos   are   even 
more  nearly  3xclusively  from  this  region* 

It    is  r  markable   that   the   dairy  industry  of  this  region,    shut   off 
fron  the    rest    of  the  United  States'  by-  'trans  port  at  ion  conditions,    stands 
in  approximately  the   sane   quant  it  at  ive   relation  to  the   rogion*'s   population 
as   does   the    dairy  output   for   the    country  as    a  vholo  to   our  total  national 
population.     This  mans  that   dairying   in  the   region  is   not    in  the   sane 
position  with   sugar  and  other  oomrco  da  ties',    exposed  to  the   brunt   of  nation- 
al  and  -orld   competition.      It   soens   also  that   as   population  expands   there 
can  profitably  be   a   corresponding  expansion   in  the   dairy  -output   of  the 
region.     This   should  not    be    interpreted  to  mean  that   the    region    is    in  a 
particularly  strong  competitive   position  on  the  national   dairy  market. 
As  the   demand  for  dairy  products   in  the    country  as   r  irhole   develops   there 
are   vast    areas   in  the   eastern  half  of  the    country  that    can   supply  dairy 
products  more   effectively  and  probably  more    cheaply  than  they   can  be    pro- 
duced and   shipped  fron  the   western  States.      The    older  portions    of  the 
T/hsat>  Beltv,-   the   entire  Corn  Belt,    and   considerable   portions    of  the  South 
are   potential  dairy  territory.     Furthermore ,    developments   are   under  way 
which  within  the   next   fen  years  nay  make  a   considerable   part    of  this 
potential!  production   actual.     On   the   basis   of  a  regional   surplus   of   dairy 
production,    therefore,   the  T"rostorn  States  would  not   be    in  a  strong  posi- 
tion whereas   vrithin  the    limit   of  the   present    and  probable    future   needs 
of  the   region   itself  the    local  dairy   industry  is    in  a  relatively  strong 
position. 

Poultry:      The   poultry  industry  is   fourth   in   importance   in  the 
United  States   in  terns   of   its    contribution  to  the   gross   agricultural   income 
In   the   period   of  19:24  to  1928   it    contributed   9.37   per   cent.      It   was   exceed- 
ed by  milk  production  -nth   15.57   per  cent;   hog  production  -nth  13.21  per 
cent;    and   cotton  11.74  per   cent    of  the    total  gross   agricultural   income 
of   the    country.      In   1924,    the    last    year  for  which  such   figures   are   avail- 
able  fron  the  Inderal   census,    the   value    of  poultry  produced  on  American 
farms  was   419.4  million  dollars.     The   value   of  eggs    in  the   sane    year  was 
571.9  million.,    or  a  total   of  991.3  million  dollars. 

Two  phases    of  the   poultry  industry  are   represented   in  the  western 
States,    as   is   true   of  the    country  as   a  whole.     The    first    is   farm  flock 
production  under  which  poultry  and  eggs   are   produced   incidentally  to     a 
general   or  otherwise   specialized   faming  program.     The   other   is   the 
specialized  poultry  farm  itself.     This    last   phase   predominates   in  V.'estern 
Stages   poultry  end  egg  production,      Ift  two    important   general  regions    in 
California,    as  --ell  as    in  the  Pugot  -Sound   area  and  the  ^iliamette  Valley 
of  the  Northwest,    specialized  poultry  production  holds   an   outstanding 
position  as  shown  in  Figure   24.     Smaller  developments   of   this    sort   are   to 
be  found   in  limited  districts    in  Utah,    Idaho,    and  other  western  States. 

This   region  as   a  thole   has    7  per   cent    of  the   poultry  of  the  United 
States   and  produces   IS   per   cent    of  tho    eggs.     Specialized   districts    send 
large     ..entities   of  poultry  to   tho   eastern  -states  markets,    such  as  New 
Tork.   Lost on,    and  Philadelphia,    coming   in  competition  with  the   products 
of  the    specialized  poultry  farms   of   the   eastern  states.      To   a  lesser  ex- 
tent  they   cone    in   competition  also  with  the   very  large   output    of  poultry 


products    from  oh:  Middle  ~oo  .     TTestem  eggs    ccsupare    i?ell   in   quality 
-  ioh  those     of  the    specialized  poultry  Icons   n:on   our   great   eastern    citiesi 
The    long  haul  by  rail  has   seme    deteriorating    effect,    however,    ar.::  they 
r    ach   the   eastern  markets    in  o    condition  not    ::.::      up   tc    the    ::so    quality 
of  the  East  .     Ihsn  are ,    however,    superior  tc    those   produced  in  the  Middle 
"'    _-:    from  —  hich    ones    a   logo   proportion   of  the    total   egg  pre  iu  2ti  on   of 
the  United  States.      Ic    a    considerable      :::v":   the   western   egg  producer 
has    learned  tc    supplement   The-    eastern  output   seasonally  rather  than  tc 
cc  i     into    competition  with   it.     The   bulk   of  the    receipts    in  eastern    cities 
from. Pacific    ho:   points    arrive    luring  the   months    of   lightest    producian 
in  the     .0=0. 

Tho    competitive   position   of  the   Paeifia    ioso    in  oho   national 
roorho  o    for  high   quality   3ggs    is   fairly  favorable,     The   milder    climate 
snabl    a   these    farmers   o:    produce    3ggs    luring  the    slack  season  oho_  the 
seices   arj  most    favorable.      Sufficient   feedstuff's    are   produced   in  this 
region  ~-    supply  the    industry  os   feed   prices    ;  robably    :o  the   whole    oo 
i      o    as    ho-  os   those   which  Th:    oso  no   sj    cialized  poultry  producer  must 
pay.     However,    the   western    2gg  producer  ooso    reckon,    os   must    :i:    nnm 
producer,    on  the    growing    oeo   tition  from  ::o   Middle  rest.     Here    feed 
prices    or:    oo    o  minimum  and   the   vast    output    :f   oggs    oni   poultry   is   pxo- 
luee  i  as    a  side   line    oni   os    incidental  to  tho   other   hin   s    of  production. 
On  tin    whole,    costs   or:   felt   loss    acutely  shoo    oni   soo-    los    as  a  fo:o:r 
:         Ltioning   supply  than   is   true    in   o   specialized  district.     More    recently 
mi  ic  1  o  o-so  on  farmers   have   been  joying   groat. r   attention  tc    their  poultry 

terprise    and   os   o  result    farm  flocks    are    tending   tc    increase    in  size 
oni  oo-    output    per  hen  tends   to   increase,     ht   the   sons   tine,    greater 
attention  is   ':    ing  paid  o:    nolicy.     All   of  these   things    are   likely  to 
contribute    s~    the   making  of  the   Middle      _o:    ~   more    severe    competitor    in  oh 
:oh.   of   poultry   on:     oo   production  shoo   is    oos   been    in  the    past. 


~h"   ELEMENTS   m  THE   DOMESTIC   AND  "Till   A&RICTJIiFaRAI 

situation  :r  mpohpahce  ro  "lis?":-  states  agriculture 

Thus  far  we   have    tri    i  tc    pre  ?ent   oho   status   of  agriculture    in  sin 
"est era  States   I  oth    in  terms    :i    is:    general  picture    and  with   reference   s: 
is:    constituent   enterprises;      all   in  tho   light    of   ios    comparative    oOoo- 
--  ;      ' "    lisadvantage    and  its   competitive    relations   with  the    agriculture     of 
the     country  os    o  whole.      It  may  be  well   in  closing  tc    liscuss   briefly 
sen      :f  sin      I  e  nts    in  oo     current    economic    situation    3f   special   im- 
port anx:      s;    :uo  American  agriculture    generally  oni   hence    of   importance 
t :    the    agriculture    of  this   region. 

In  i  summary  such  as  is  here  pro]  o  i  no  thinks  first  :f  the 
present  lepression  in  busin  ::  oni  what  io  may  u  an  s:  ~\\  immediate 
future    :o   ~.Z  -    agricultural    industry.      Is    is    lifficult    s:     0000:00 

tw    o    s.o-:h.    oni   long-time    ~    "hoo:    in   th      pr    :   os    situation. 
"  *"     o:-    agr    o    that   we    are    os    :r  o    so  ~\.     trough    : :"    the    wave    in   2  1  uch 
ace   ntuat    i  busin  ::    cycle,      Ih      o   3   at    situati  o   is   probably  ois:    af- 
fected by  oo     operation   o'  mort    fui  '         00    inci    long  r  time    I  rces.  It 
is   'nil,    ho-.:,    tc       :    o    o:    ~\_   t,     just    as    in  oh:    crisis    of  1S20,    ogri- 


cultural  commodities  have  suffered  more  severely  in  their  price  relation- 
ships thin  have  non-agri cultural  commodities.  Similarly,  in  the  expedted 
upward  movement,  we  nay  well  .expect  that  staple  agricultural  commodities, 
with  their  inelastic  demand  j  are  likely  to  shew  a  more  tardy  recovery 
than  will  be  true  of  most  non-agricultural  products. 

The  length  of  the  depression  period  of  the  present  cycle  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  recovery  from  the  depression  are  still  problematic.  All 
of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  present  is  a  major  depression  and 
that  recovery  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  retarded.   It  would  seem  that  the 
present  is  no  time  for  major  expansion  either  in  the  form  of  enlargements 
of  already  established  farm  businesses  or  in  venturing  on  the  organization 
of  new  farms . 

Among  the  economic  factors  less  conspicuous  and  of  longer  tern 
operation  the  secular  trend  or  movement  of  prices  is  of  major  significance, 
Following  the  '""orld  TTar  there  was  considerable  debate  as  to  whether  we 
had  reached  a  permanently  higher  price  level  or  whether  the  price  level 
might  be  expected  to  duplicate  its  behavior  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
and  the  Civil  rTar.  There  were  those  who  believed  that,  with  new  banking 
methods  and  the  abundant  supply  of  gold,  we  might  expect  a  level  or  even 
a  rising  secular  trend  in 'prices.  The  other  school  believed  that  a  down- 
ward secular  trend  was  inevitable..  It  is  now  rather  generally  believed 
that  the  long-time  trend  of  prices  is  downward.  Each  succeeding  cyclical 
movement  is  likely  to  leave  us  at  a  lower  point. 

Long-time  movements  in  the  price  level  have  a  very  significant 
meaning  for  the  agricultural  industry.  First  of  all,  it  is.  questionable 
whether  the  non-agricultural  industry  can  enjoy  the  exuberant  prosperity 
and  expansion  which  seem  to  characterize  a  long  drawn-out  period  of  rising 
prices.  T"hether  this  is  true  or  not  remains  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
decade  ahead,  but  if  it  should  be  true  it  must  perforce  affect  the  rate 
of  expansion  that  is  feasible  for  agriculture. 

The  long-time  price  trend  will  also  have  considerable  influence 
on  what  is  a  most  rational  policy  with  reference  to  farm  development. 
This  has  primarily  to  do  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  investments  in 
permanent  farm  improvements.  Most  of  these  things,  together  with  the 
purchases  of  land,,  are  financed  by  deferred  payments.  The  farmer  is 
traditionally  in  the  debtor  class,  and  it  is  the  debtor  class  which 
suffers  most  as  a  result  of  declining  price  levels,  whether  the  decline 
be  cyclical  or  in  terns  of  the  secular  trend. 

Two  other  considerations  of  substantial  economic  importance  to 
agriculture  center  in  the  population  problem.  The  one  has  to  do  with 
prevailing  and  future  food  habits;  the  other  with  the  rate  of  popu.Ts.tion 
increase.   It  seems  true  that  people  are  eating  decidedly  less  per  capita 
than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.   It  seems  also  true  that  population 
is  expanding  at  a  distinctly  lower  rate  than  it  wes  during  the  period  of 
our  earlier  national  development.  Both  of  these  things  have  an  obvious 
relation  to  the  demand  for  farm  products  and  thus  to  the  future  returns 
to  farming, 
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Another   series    of    considerations    affecting  zlz:-   future    of   agri- 
cultural prosperity   is   "co    r:-   found    In  th      ionestic    and  world    levelopment 
of   agricultural  technique.     Thirty  years    age    students    :f   agriculture 
were   saying  that    nil   .1  th     best    a  ri cultural   land  of  the  world  lei  now 
t      n  ee:ugi--i  and   that    as    lest    the  world's  j    pulatipn  ruuld  feel  the 
pinch  of  increasing  fool  scarcity  and   a  ris_    in  the    ecst    of  living.     11 
Malthusian   loetrins   was    coming   int  ?   iss    own.   Agriculture   was   realizing 
its  natural  coalition  cf   a   scarcity    sccnomy.     fnriag   si:    lass    ten  years 
this   view   of  agriculture   las   received   a  sails    shoe!:,     No   longer  need  si: 
industrial    jlenent   cf  our  population  fear   a   food  shortage.     Agriculture 
has   suddenly  been   conv  rted    from  a   scarcity  oconomy  e~   a   surplus    .  i   nomy. 

H:~   lens:  this    condition  -ill   last   remains   tc    be    seer.     Tlat    it 
lenands   far-reaching   and  thorough-going  readjustments  throughout   all   cf 
our   agricultural  territory  is    cbvious,     Te    should   face   si:     ?.li   facts 
in  the    :ss:    ass   realize   tlat   throughout    this    e:ar_ry  and    other    countries 
there    are  many  agricultural   acres   now   in  usv    us  i  eh    ?an  's.z~   be    :  :se  ::-::. 
to   support   a   faming  enterprise   that  will   afford   a  reas  enable    standard 
of  living  to  those   whe    ar      carrying  is    :n.     ^e   have   already  e_a\gsssr 
eur   idea   as   tc   -las    is   uareiaal   and   sus-zsarsiaal  land  in  agriculture-; 
cut    th      change    has    come   primarily  -isl   reference   tc   —las   we   la",  previous! 
consider    i    sub -marginal.      Is    is    lari  f:rus    tc    realize   that    lands   pre- 
yi   usly    jut   r-narginal   ar:    now  sue -marginal. 

It   nag  be    3    source     of   grrt if icati  :n   for  those   whe    ar:    interested 
in  th:    agri eulture    of  this    region  tc    realize   that   these   new    ievelopm  nts 
ar~-   tending  to  nov:    the    : :  as    a    ?.f     ravity    :f  American  agriculture    west- 
ward.     Is    is   within  this    r     a  :a   ai  3    is.  the  States    immediately  eastward 
slas    the   most    cf  -  the    transition    :f   lau:s    fr:r   a   suv-srrsinal  ::    a   super- 
marginal   status   las   taken  place.     Nevertheless,    in  si      levelopmsnt   of 
th      last    2      ""      as   :  see"   false    starts   haevu    been  made    anri   much  human   :ff:rs 
sal  private     -sslsal  have   beer    lissipated   la  this   region  in  attempting  tc 
us      lands    that    an      toe    J    "a  so   support    an  enlace"    agriculture.     There 
is   as    reason  for  thinking   that   this   type     :f    experience    is      ntirely  a 
thing    :f  tb      past,     lis    pr    sent    situation   iomands   si.     closest    s:as    sf 
s  :e-s  as  lag   ia    order   s:    let    rues     si      comparative    advantage    under  si:    new 
conditions    of  this   or   thas   region,    area,    sr  farm,    in  e:s     production  sf  an; 

_e    a    combination   sf   farm  products,     "a    a      1   or    a  ver  t    fore    a    compre- 
1  Lve  : cram  cf   economic    research   into- the    probl  ms    of   our   own   agri- 

culture   in   order  that   the   waste    of  human   effort    and   capital  use  be    re- 
as-   I  to    n  minimum     i  1   that   farm    >rofits  nag  be    raised  se    a   point   at 
which   adequate    livin  :   standards   may  '       —       as    1.   This    is    a    jol    be    :lal- 
1  .-       che    t    St      alerts   of  our  research   and     :s    asiea   forces. 
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COWS  AND  HEIFERS   KEPT  FOR   MiLK 

Change  in  Number,  Jan.  1,1925-  Jan.  1,1929 


BASED  ON  ESTIMATES 


Figure  23  -  during  the  last  five  years  the  Western  States  have,  for  the  most 
part,  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  whereas  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  shows  a  decrease.   the  most  recent  figures  however,  show  in- 
creases in  practically  all  states  for  1930  over  1929 
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Chickens 

Number,  January  1,  1925 
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Ficure  24  -  This  map  shows  the  areas  of  heavy  concentration  of  chickens,  marking 

THE  LOCATION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EGG  PRODUCTION  ON  A  "COMMERCIAL"  BASIS.    THE   INDUSTR' 
TENDS  TO  COINCIDE  GEOGRAPHICALLY  WITH  DAIRYING  ALTHOUGH  THE  TWO  ENTERPRISES  ARE 
NOT  USUALLY  COMBINED  UNDER  SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTION  UPON  THE  SAME   FARMS 
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